OSCAR    WILDE 

By  R.  THURSTON  HOPKINS 


OSCAR  WILDE  was  born  in. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  and  died  in  Nineteen 
hundred.  His  Hfe  was  short,  as  men 
count  time,  but  he  Hved  long  enough  to 
niake  for  himself  a  name  and  a  tra- 
dition that  are  lasting,  if  not  luminous. 
Though  he  was  neither  a  great  writer 
nor  a  great  teacher,  yet  there  were 
times  when  he  thought  he  was  both.  He- 
was  only  a  styhst.  However,  he  was  an 
artist  in  style — and  art  is  not  a  thing — 
it  is  a  way.  It  is  an  enchanting  way, 
and  some  say  the  only  way. 

The  extraordinary  personality  of 
Oscar  Wilde  has  attracted  many  writers 
since  his  death,  and  quite  a  small 
library  has  already  been  written  con- 
cerning this  wayward  hterary  genius 
and  his  brilliant,  though  in  many  cases 
unwholesome,  writings. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  certainly  a  different 


proposition  from  any  other  that  ever 
evolved  from  creation's  matrix.  He 
belongs  to  a  class,  evades  the  label,  and 
fits  into  no  pigeon-hole.  That  is  possibly 
the  reason  why  his  works  have  been 
raised  to  a  pinnacle  of  golden  adoration, 
higher,  perhaps,  than  Rudyard  Kipling 
or  any  other  author  reached  in  his  life- 
time. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
not  Wilde's  witty  paradox  or  wonderful 
imagery  which  won  for  him  a  world- 
wide attention.  I  am  more  inclined  to 
think  that  an  explanation  of  the  "  Wilde 
craze  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  strange 
glamour  which  enveloped  the  author 
from  the  moment  he  wrote  Dorian 
Gray  to  his  last  moments  in  Paris. 
There  was  always  something  weird 
about  Wilde  which  compelled  attention 
He  acknowledged  once  that  all  his 
genius  was  to  be  found  in  his  life,  and 
only  his  talent  in  the  books  he  had 
written. 

Wilde's  Sense  of  Humour. 

Wilde  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  humour 
is  a  life-preserver  that  saves  you  from 
drowning  when  you  jump  off  into  a 
sea  of  sermons,  and  that  a  man  who 
cannot  laugh  is  apt  to  run  amuck. 
However,  the  sense  of  humour  did  not 
save  Wilde  from  disaster  and  death. 
That  thing  which  he  praised  so  lavishly, 
\\it,   was  the   cause  of   much  of  the 


suspicion  and  disrespect  from  which  he 
was  never  free  even  in  his  hour  of 
triumph.  He  was  regarded  as  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Victorian  respectabihty, 
since  he  insisted  on  treating  even  vital 
questions  with  that  intellectual  play- 
fulness which  is  particularly  abhorred 
by  the  British  people. 

It  is  certain  that  we  can  trace  a 
morbid  and  unwholesome  tone  in  all 
his  works,  but  many  people  who 
would  hesitate  to  rank  themselves 
among  his  disciples  keep  by  them 
a  copy  of  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest,  or  De  Profundis,  to  dip 
into  for  refreshment  and  relaxation.  I 
suppose  worse  things  might  happen  to- 
a  man  than  to  be  partially  appreciated. 
As  Thorean  once  said  :  "  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  great  poems  that  they 
will  yield  of  their  sense  in  due  propor- 
tion to  the  hasty  and  the  deliberate 
reader.  To  the  practical  they  will  be 
common  sense,  and  to  the  wise, 
wisdom  ;  as  either  the  traveller  may 
wet  his  lips,  or  an  army  may  fill  its 
water-casks,  at  a  full  stream." 

A  feeling  of  approaching  disaster  in 
regard  to  Wilde  had  prevailed  among 
the  people  long  before  popular  report 
had  culminated  in  his  trial  and  dis- 
grace. Mr,  Holbrook  Jackson  in  his 
review  of  late  Nineteenth  Century 
literature,  The  Eighteen-Nineties,  points 
out  that  the  popular  press  and  popular 
opinion,  even  when  the  "  new  spirit  of 


•comedy  he  had  introduced  into  the 
British  theatre  was  giving  unbounded 
delight  to  a  vast  throng  of  fashionable 
playgoers "  reproached  and  ridiculed 
him.  It  was  asserted  that  every  idea 
that  Wilde  expressed  was  infused  with 
artificiality.  Pearson's  Weekly  re- 
( marked  that  "  his  mode  of  life,  his 
manner  of  speech,  his  dress,  his  views, 
his  work,  are  all  masses  of  af f ectation.  v 
Affectation  has  become  a  second  nature 
to  him,  and  it  would  probably  now  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  revert  to 
the  original  Oscar  that  lies  beneath  it 
all.  In  fact,  probably  none  of  his 
friends  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
finding  out  what  manner  of  man  the 
real  Oscar  is.  .  .  .  So  long  as  he 
remains  an  amiable  eccentricity  and  the 
producer  of  amusing  trifles,  however, 
one  cannot  be  seriously  angry  with  him. 
So  far,  it  has  never  occurred  to  any 
reasonable  person  to  take  him  seriously, 
and  the  storms  of  ridicule  to  which  he 
has  exposed  himself  have  prevented  his 
becoming  a  real  nuisance.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  there  is 
no  serious  danger  to  be  apprehended  to 
the  State  from  the  vagaries  of  a  butter- 
fly." 

But  Wilde  found  his  compensation  in 
having  his  say  at  odd  times  and  sundry. 
At  one  time,  after  reading  Max  Nordaus* 
reasoning  that  all  men  of  genius  were 
-xnad,   we  read   of  his  remarking,    "  I 


quite  agree  with  Dr.  Nordau's  assertion 
that  all  men  of  genius  are  insane,  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  all  sane  people 
are  idiots."  We  hear  of  his  dining  at  the 
house  of  a  celebrated  artist,  meeting 
Whistler,  crossing  swords  with  that 
warrior  in  vitriolic  debate  and  retiring 
outmanoeuvred.  "  I  wish  I  had  said 
that,"  he  remarked  once,  compli- 
menting Whistler  on  a  brilliant  flash 
of  wit.  "  You  will,  Oscar  ;  you  will,'* 
was  the  emphatic  reply. 

Wilde  was  fond  of  relating  to  his 
friends  how  once  at  a  country-house 
party  he  had  told  his  hostess  one 
evening  that  he  had  spent  the  day  in 
strenuous  hterary  toil,  and  that, 
when  asked  about  the  result  of  his 
efforts,  he  had  said,  "  I  was  working  all 
the  morning  on  the  proof  of  a  new 
poem  and  took  out  a  comma."  "  And 
in  the  afternoon  ?  "  "In  the  after- 
noon— well,  I  put  it  back  again." 

He  was  also  proud  of  his  retort  to  a 
lady  who  reproved  him  for  arriving 
late  at  her  dinner  party.  "  What, 
madam,  do  you  think  that  your  little 
clock  knows  of  what  the  great  golden 
sun  is  doing  ?  " 

To  Wilde,  life  was  altogether  too 
important  a  matter  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  quality  of  fine  fooHng 
shown  in  the  creation  of  certain  insolent 
and  piquant  quips  and  jests  remained 
with  Wilde  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His 
spirit  of  raillery  is  well  illustrated  in  a 


confession  he  made  to  the  American 
reporters  who  welcomed  him  at  New 
York.  "  I  am  not  exactly  pleased  with 
the  Atlantic,"  Wilde  drawled.  "  It  is 
not  so  majestic  as  I  expected."  Wilde 
was  once  asked  by  a  mousing  journaUst 
what  kind  of  impression  the  sight  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  had  made  on  him,  and 
he  answered :  "I  was  disappointed 
with  Niagara.  Most  people  must  be 
disappointed  with  Niagara.  Every 
American  bride  is  taken  there,  and  the 
sight  of  the  stupendous  waterfall  must 
be  one  of  the  earliest  if  not  the  keenest 
disappointments  in  American  married 
life." 

Wilde  as  an  Editor. 

Oscar  Wilde's  marriage  did  not  at 
first  improve  his  income,  so  that  he 
could  bring  to  bear  all  his  literary  skill 
on  his  writings.  It  became  necessary  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery  in 
order  to  bring  in  a  regular  income.  It 
was  in  the  year  1887  that  Wilde 
accepted  the  editorship  of  The  Lady's 
World,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
events  in  his  amazing  life.  He  made 
pathetic  endeavours  to  bring  his 
erratic  nature  in  line  with  the  tiresome 
duties  of  his  new  position,  but  he  was  a 
man  who  had  little  firmness  and 
decision.  It  was  indeed  a  case  of 
"  Pegasus  in  harness."  As  an  editor  he 
was  probably  prohibited  from  expressing 


his  true  opinions  on  art  and  literature. 
And  after  all.  life  should  be  an  expres- 
sion, a  movement  outward,  an  un- 
folding. To  be  tied  down,  pinned  to  a 
task  that  is  repugnant,  and  to  have  the 
shrill  voice  of  necessity  screaming  in 
your  ears,  "  Do  this  or  starve,"  is  to 
starve  ;  for  it  starves  the  heart  and  it 
starves  the  soul.  Under  such  conditions 
all  the  higher  aspirations  of  a  man's 
life  pine  away  and  die. 

Wilde  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
dingy  portals  of  this  city  Uterary 
factory  at  regular  hours  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  morning.  It  is  true  that 
the  publisher's  demand  upon  his  time 
was  in  no  way  excessive,  but  at  that 
period  of  Wilde's  Ufe  it  was  his  great 
ambition  to  carve  out  for  himself  a 
great  place  in  English  letters,  and  he 
knew  that  hterary  achievement  of  the 
highest  order  did  not  wait  for  him  in 
the  office  of  The  Woman's  World. 
Wilde  had  the  desire  of  industry,  but  he 
lacked  the  energy  which  enforces 
mastery  of  self.  For  a  while  the  work  on 
The  Woman's  World  was  attacked  by 
him  with  extraordinary  physical  and 
mental  vigour,  and  he  made  a  real  effort 
to  school  himself  into  labour  and  pro- 
duction. But  this  effort,  however, 
soon  turned  to  dust ;  and  after  a  few 
months  his  arrivals  at  "  The  Yard  " 
became  later  and  his  departures  earher 
with  each  visit.  It  was  also  a  source  of 
great  sorrow  to  him  that  the  rules  of 


La  Belle  Sauvage  prohibited  men  from 
smoking  whilst  on  the  premises.  He  was 
an  incessant  smoker  and  there  were 
large  boxes  of  choice  cigarettes  on  every 
table  at  his  house  in  Tite  Street.  This 
was  one  of  Wilde's  foibles  and  it 
pleased  him  to  extol  the  charm  of  the 
cigarette  in  most  extravagant  language. 
"  The  cigarette,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  the  most  perfect 
pleasure.  I  would  hke  to  retire  to  some 
monastery — to  some  gray-stoned  cell 
where  I  could  have  my  books,  write 
verses,  and  reverently  smoke  my 
cigarettes." 

He  often  suffered  from  attacks  of 
melanchoha  and  on  those  days  he  would 
saunter  into  his  room  and  sink  into  the 
chair  with  very  evident  signs  of  dejec- 
tion of  mind.  Mr.  Arthur  Fish  gives  a 
pen-picture  of  Wilde  as  editor,  thus  : — 

"  After  a  very  short  time  in  my 
association  with  him  I  could  tell  by  the 
sound  of  his  approach  along  the  re- 
sounding corridor  whether  the  necessary 
work  to  be  done  would  be  met  cheerfully 
or  postponed  to  a  more  congenial 
period.  In  the  latter  case  he  would  sink 
with  a  sigh  into  his  chair,  carelessly 
glance  at  his  letters,  give  a  perfunctory 
look  at  proofs  or  make-up,  ask  '  Is  it 
necessary  to  settle  anything  to-day  ?  ' 
put  on  his  hat  and  with  a  sad  '  Good- 
morning,'  depart  again. 

"  On  his  cheerful  days,  however, 
everything  was  different.     These  were 
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fairly  constant  in  the  spring  daysof  the 
year — there  would  be  a  smihng  entrance, 
letters  would  be  answered  with  epi- 
grammatic brightness,  there  would  be  a 
cheery  interval  of  talk  when  the  work 
was  accomplished,  and  the  dull  room 
would  brighten  under  the  influence  of 
his  great  personahty." 

The  Woman's  World,  nevertheless,  is 
considered  the  most  refined  and  re- 
markable magazine  dealing  with  the 
feminine  world  that  has  ever  been 
issued.  It  was  an  attempt  to  body 
forth  ideas  and  ideals  for  women  and 
Wilde  secured  a  brilliant  company  of 
contributors  which  included  the  pioneers 
of  femine  thought  and  influence  in 
every  degree  of  life.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Wilde  would  always 
express  his  entire  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  those  writers  who  revealed  a 
lively  concern  for  the  pohtical  aspira- 
tions of  the  mothers  of  men. 

From  the  "  hterary  and  other  notes  '* 
by  the  editor,  we  get  some  most 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  table-talk  of 
Wilde  at  this  period.  The  notes  are  full 
of  portable  wisdom  and  pithy  maxims. 
Here  are  some  amusing  remarks  on 
women's  dress  : — 

"  Women's  dress  can  easily  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  any  exigencies 
of  the  kind  :  but  most  women  refuse  to 
modify  or  adapt  it.  They  must  follow 
the  fashion,  whether  it  be  convenient  or 
the  reverse.      And  after  all,   what  is 


iashion  ?  From  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  it  is  usually  a  form  of  ugliness  so 
intolerable  that  we  have  to  alter  it 
every  six  months.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  science,  it  not  infrequently 
violates  every  law  of  health,  every 
principle  of  hygiene.  While  from  the 
point  of  view  of  simple  ease  and  comfort 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  .  .  .  there 
is  not  a  single  form  of  really  fashionable 
dress  that  can  be  worn  without  a 
certain  amount  of  absolute  misery  to 
the  wearer.  ...  In  fact,  the  beauty  of 
dress  depends  on  the  beauty  of  the 
human  figure,  and  whatever  Hmits, 
constrains,  and  mutilates  is  essentially 
ugly,  though  the  eyes  of  many  are  so 
blinded  by  custom  that  they  do  not 
notice  the  ugUness  till  it  has  become 
M  nf  ashionable . 

Mr.  Arthur  Fish  has  given  us  some 
delightful  ghmpses  of  Wilde  in  his 
article,  "  Oscar  Wilde  as  Editor."* 
For  example,  this  vignette  : — 

"  During  the  two  years  in  which  he 
occupied  the  editorial  chair,  only  on  one 
occasion  did  I  see  Wilde  angry.  This 
occurred  on  a  certain  day  when  John 
WilHams,  the  then  chief  editor  of 
Cassell's,  came  down  to  see  him  with  a 
copy  of  Marshall  P.  Wilde's  book, 
People  I  have  Smiled  with,  of  which 
Cassell's  were  then  preparing  an  English 
edition.  In  a  paragraph  dealing  with 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  American  '  smiler  ' 
*  Harper's  Weekly  for  October  4,  1913. 
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wrote,'  The  first  time  I  saw  Oscar  he 
wore  his  hair  long  and  his  breeches 
short ;  now,  I  beheve,  he  wears  his  hair 
short  and  his  trousers  long.'  Striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  Oscar  Wilde 
ejaculated  '  Monstrous  !  perfectly  mon- 
strous !  '  and  on  his  objection  the 
offending — and  offensive — paragraph 
was  deleted. 

"  On  another  occasion  he  received 
repeated  demands  at  '  The  Yard '  from 
the  Income  Tax  Officer  for  a  retura 
of  his  income.  At  length  came  the 
final  demand  for  it  to  be  sent  within 
a  certain  number  of  days,  or  a  penalty 
of  Fifty  Pounds  would  be  enforced. 
He  dictated  a  reply  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  always  made  a  return  from 
Chelsea  and  protesting  that  both  the 
form  of  application  and  the  threat 
of  the  penalty  were  annoying ;  he 
finished  up  his  letter  by  saying  '  The 
threat  of  a  fine  of  ;^50  seems  to  me  a  relic 
of  medieval  barbarism.'  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  it  provoked  an 
ofiicial  smile  !  " 


Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 

On  leaving  prison,  Wilde  Uved  for  a 
while    under    the    assumed    name    of   \ 
**  Sebastian  Melmoth,"  at  the  Hotel  de    \ 
la    Plage    at    Berneval,    near    Dieppe. 
Afterwards  he  moved  his  caravan  to  the 
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Villa  Bourget.  At  this  time  all  his  old 
dilatory,  procrastinating,  gently  trifling 
quality  went  out  of  his  soul,  and  he  was 
possessed  by  one  idea — he  must  gain 
his  passport  into  the  world  again.  He 
could  do  but  one  thing,  and  that  was 
write.  He  may  have  been  a  procras- 
tinator  in  all  other  matters,  but  as  a 
writer  he  was  a  skilled  mechanic.  And 
so  straightway  he  began  to  work  his 
prison  experiences  up  into  a  great  poem 
which  would,  as  he  thought,  break 
down  the  pitiless  barrier  which  he  had 
raised  between  himself  and  the  world. 

It  is  life  supplies  the  writer  his  theme. 
People  who  have  not  lived  and  sorrowed 
no  matter  how  beautifully  they  write, 
have  no  message. 

Meantime,  each  day  he  turned  out  a 
verse  or  so  of  the  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol 
which  must  at  least  have  made  Ufe  a 
little  happier,  for  did  not  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  give  us  this  immortal  hne, 
"  I  know  what  pleasure  is,  for  I  have 
done  good  work." 

The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  was  not  a 
sudden,  spontaneous  outburst — it  was 
the  culmination  of  a  long  train  of  un- 
utterable woe  and  terror.  It  was 
actually  written  after  he  was  released 
from  gaol  and  shows  a  considerable 
evolution  in  his  literary  style.  It  is  full 
of  an  intense  realism  and  directness  of 
utterance  which  forces  the  reader  to 
reflect  mournfully  on  the  sacredness  of 
life.  The  following  verses  from  the  poem 
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have     a     fascinating     weirdness     and 
haunting  melancholy  : — 

Yet  each  man  kills  the  things  he  loves, 
By  each  let  this  be  heard, 
Some  do  it  mth  a  bitter  look. 
Some  with  a  flattering  word. 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss. 
The  brave  man  with  a  sword. 

Some  kill  their  love  when  they  are  young, 

And  some  when  they  are  old ; 

Some  strangle  mth  the  hands  of  Lust, 

Some  with  the  hands  of  Gold  : 

The  kindest  use  a  knife,  because 

The  dead  so  soon  grow  cold. 


De  Profundis. 

All  books  that  hve  are  autobio- 
graphies, because  no  writer  is  interesting 
save  as  he  writes  about  himself.  All 
Uterature  is  a  confession — there  is  only 
one  kind  of  ink,  and  it  is  blood.  Some 
people  say  that  De  Profundis  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  written  in 
the  last  hundred  years.  It  surely  has  one 
mark  of  greatness — indiscretion.  It  tells 
of  things  inconsequential,  irrelevant 
and  absurd.  It  is  full  of  contradictions. 
For  instance,  all  the  melodious  con- 
fessions of  regret,  the  intimate  talk 
about  Christ  and  the  Gospels  in  De 
Profundis  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
Wilde's  return  from  prison  to  an  unre- 
iormed  hfe  and  a  shameful  ending. 
Some  people  have  discovered  in  this 
little  book  something  which  is  akin  to  a 
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death-bed  repentance,  the  expression  of 
a  bitter  remorse  for  a  sinful  hfe,  the 
finding  of  a  certain  happiness  in  the 
Church  of  the  Ages.  But  for  my  part  I 
cannot  find  traces  of  tliis  spirit  of  atone- 
ment. But  the  fact  that  Wilde  did  not 
mean  these  pages  to  stand  for  an 
expiation  for  the  past  need  not  force  the 
reader  to  regard  them  as  just  another 
splendid  pose  before  the  foothghts  of 
the  world.  We  get  the  truth  by  reading 
between  the  hues.  The  miracle  is  that 
this  book  should  have  ever  passed  for 
an  expression  of  Wilde's  penitence. 
It  is  not  so  obvious  that  this  docu- 
ment, with  its  Epicurean  philosophy 
and  its  tender  and  sweet  imagery,  is  so 
incongruous  with  Wilde's  dreadful  end  in 
a  house  of  ill-fame  as  many  people  have 
imagined.  When  he  first  found  himself 
in  Reading  Gaol,  he  was  dumb  with 
sorrow  ;  then  tears  came  to  his  relief^ 
and  later  he  eased  his  soul  through 
expression  :  he  indited  an  open  letter,  a 
kind  of  poetic  proclamation  to  the 
world,  which  was  surely  nearer  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  life  of  universal  experience 
than  a  confession  of  sin.  He  said  that  he 
had  then  begun  again  to  "  possess  his 
soul  "  and  to  "  feel  more  regret  for  the 
people  who  had  laughed "  than  for 
himself.  He  proudly  accepted  his  period 
of  punishment  and  exaggerated  its  im- 
portance by  linking  his  sorrow  with  the 
universal  welfare  of  mankind.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  sorrow 


-crushed  him  or  that  he  was  funda- 
mentally   ashamed    at    his    own    vice. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
passage  in  De  Pvofundis  in  which 
Wilde  accepts  proudly  the  new  great 
experience — sorrow — one  of  the  few 
^eat  emotions  he  had  never  before 
understood  : — 

"  I  don't  regret  for  a  single  moment 
having  lived  for  pleasure.  I  did  it  to  the 
full,  as  one  should  do  everything  that 
one  does.  There  was  no  pleasure  I  did 
not  experience.  I  threw  the  pearl  of  my 
soul  into  a  cup  of  wine.  I  went  down 
the  primrose  path  to  the  sound  of 
flutes.  I  lived  on  honeycomb.  But  to 
have  continued  the  same  hf  e  would  have 
been  wrong,  because  it  would  have  been 
limiting.  I  had  to  pass  on.  The  other 
half  of  the  garden  had  its  secrets  for 
me  also." 

This  is  not  the  note  of  repentance. 
And  yet  (strangely  enough)  in  the 
•critical  discussions  which  the  book  pro- 
duced, it  was  looked  upon  as  an  expres- 
sion of  poignant  regret  for  a  moral 
suicide.  Surely  such  outbursts  as  the 
one  I  have  quoted  are  nearer  to 
exultation  than  to  any  confession  of  sin. 
The  book  is  not  a  confession  of  sin  ;  it  is 
a  challenge  and  a  vindication  of  the  hfe 
of  voluptuousness.  Wilde  had  inwardly 
debated  whether  the  "  eternity  of 
infamy "  which  had  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  an  "eternity  of 
fame"  should  be  accepted  as  a  great 
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disgrace  or  a  "  treasure  " — the  treasure 
of  humility.  After  much  reflection,  the 
matter  took  on  a  new  light.  Suddenly 
he  finds  that  he  is  not  calmly  accepting 
his  sorrow  and  punishment  because  he 
regrets  his  past,  but  because,  having 
quaffed  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  last 
drop,  he  seeks  unfamiliar  aspects  of  life 
where  the  mental  sensations  are  more 
strained  and  the  prospect  is  further 
from  the  beaten  track  of  human 
experience. 

Wilde  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
degradation  as  a  medium  through 
which  he  could  "  spiritualise  his  soul." 
"  I  want  to  get  to  the  point  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  say  quite  simply,  and 
without  affectation,  that  the  two  great 
turning  points  in  my  life  were  when  my 
father  sent  me  to  Oxford,  and  when 
society  sent  me  to  prison." 

That  is  the  true  Wilde  ;  and  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
understand  him.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
nature  exquisitely  attuned  to  pleasure 
and  to  pain.  Folks  have  laboured  under 
the  hallucination  that  Wilde  was  driven 
by  penury  to  hve  like  a  pariah  in  the 
undercurrent  of  Paris  life.  The  fact  was 
that  he  had  considerable  funds  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  his  cultured  de- 
hght  in  sorrow  forced  him  to  seek 
gloomy  and  melancholy  surroundings. 

Anyone  who  cares  to-day  to  take  up 
De  Profundis  will  notice  many  re- 
markable passages  relating  to   Christ 
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and  the  Gospels.  Can  we  find  any  traces 
of  the  trespasser  taking  up  the  Testa- 
ment to  find  comfort  in  the  broad 
charity  of  its  counsel  ?  I  am  afraid  not. 
Judging  the  man  from  the  attitude  in 
which  he  approached  the  Christian 
religion  we  find  the  most  painful 
evidence  of  all  to  support  the  theory 
that  true  penitence  was  utterly  alien 
to  his  true  nature. 

A  critic  in  The  Contemporary  Review* 
in  giving  a  review  of  De  Profurtdis,  has 
summarised  clearly  Oscar  Wilde's  airy 
method  of  approaching  the  Gospels  : — 

"It  is  in  no  humble  spirit  of  sur- 
render that  he  approaches  the  study  of 
Christ  the  individual.  Rather  there  is  a 
touch  of  proud  defiance,  of  self-confi- 
dence and  inalienable  egotism,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  reads  Nine- 
teenth Century  aestheticism  into  the 
personahty  of  Christ.  He  speaks  of 
'  Christ  as  the  precursor  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  hfe  '  as  one  who  saw  '  that 
to  be  unpractical  was  to  be  a  great 
thing  '  ;  who  '  through  some  divine 
instinct  in  him,  seems  to  have  always 
loved  the  sinner  as  being  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  the  perfection  of 
man.'  '  That  is  the  charm  about  Christ,' 
he  says,  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a 
picture  ;  His  whole  life  '  is  really  an 
idyll  ,  he  sees  an  '  intimate  and 
immediate  connection  between  the  true 
life  of  Christ  and  the  true  '  life  of  the 
♦  The  Contemporary  Review.   No.  474.   June..  1905. 
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artist.'  "  '  His  place/  he  says  with 
later  renaissance  bUtheness,  '  is  with 
the  poets '  ;  and  thus  the  greatest 
spiritual  influence  in  the  world  is. 
beautifully  and  insolently  relegated  ta 
the  exclusive  poetical  coterie  of  Shelley 
and  Sophocles  and  Oscar  Wilde  ! 

"  Surely  in  the  whole  history  of 
literature  no  '  confessions'  ever  con- 
tained so  proud  and  wilful  a  self- 
justification  as  this  attempt  to  justify 
an  unordered  Epicureanism — the  deca- 
dent philosophy  of  Wilde — by  an  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  !  With  its 
clear,  rythmic  language,  its  strong  union 
of  thought  and  feeling,  its  direct  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  this  little 
book  claims  to  be  ranked  as  great 
literature.  But  its  author  is  one  whom 
Plato  would  have  sent  on  crowned  and 
garlanded  to  another  city.  He  has  pro- 
claimed that  the  undisciplined  life  waa 
good.  He  writes  in  no  chastened  spirit 
of  submission,  but  with  a  cry  of  self- 
approval  and  triumph.  Not  content  ta 
say  '  Evil,  be  thou  my  Good,'  he  has  the 
daring  to  make  even  the  gods  his. 
accomplices." 

Wilde  as  a  Talker. 

Wilde  called  himself  a  "  lord  of 
language,"  and  it  must  be  accepted  that 
he  was  a  master  of  the  studied  phrase 
and  was  by  nature  an  artist  in  words.  In 
De  Profundis  we  behold  of  the  spectacle 
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of  a  Generalissimo  of  words  using  his 
Vocabulary  Corps  against  those  who 
differ  from  him.  He  had  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  to  be  a  master  of  words  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  being  a  master 
■of  things. 

Wilde  was  a  very  great  talker.  There 
were  mingled  elements  in  Wilde's  blood 
but  he  was  more  Irish  than  anything 
else.  Those  who  knew  the  living  man 
never  doubted  it,  and  to  my  mind  at 
least,  his  peculiar  oratorical  power 
)delds  the  strongest  proof  of  his  Celtic 
derivation.  Speaking  of  the  Irish 
people,  he  once  said  :  "  We  are  too 
poetical  to  be  a  nation  of  poets.  We  are 
a  nation  of  brilliant  failures  ;  but  we 
are  the  greatest  Talkers  since  the 
Greeks."  Wilde  possessed  that  won- 
derful thaumaturgic  oratorical  power 
that  has  been  given  in  fuller  measure  to 
the  Celts  than  any  other  people. 
Various  accounts  come  to  us  of  his 
power  in  swaying  his  audience.  He  was 
tall,  well-proportioned,  and  of  remark- 
ably handsome  presence.  His  speech 
was  slow,  dehberate,  courteous  and 
most  effective.  He  disarmed  criticism 
from  his  first  word.  His  voice  was  not 
loud  nor  deep,  and  he  had  that  peculiar 
oratorical  power  which  by  pause  and 
poise  compels  the  audience  to  come  to 
him.  Occasionally  when  speaking  in 
French,  which  he  knew  perfectly,  he 
would  pause  as  though  in  doubt  of  a 
word,  and  often  by  his  pauses — his  very 
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silences — he  would  reach  a  degree  of 
eloquence  that  would  sway  his  hearers 
to  tears.  The  man  had  intellect,  great 
spirituality,  and  moreover  was  a  great 
actor,  which  latter  fact  need  not  be 
stated  to  his  discredit — he  used  his 
personality  to  press  home  the  truth  he 
wished  to  impart. 

He  was  often  in  his  early  days 
excessively  and  delightfully  silly — but 
he  was  silly  with  silliness  of  the  inspired 
buffoon.  He  came  into  notoriety  by 
cultivating  the  paradox  in  words.  He 
ended  his  career  by  cultivating  the 
paradox  in  deeds.  "  What  is  wrong  ?  ** 
somebody  asked  him  when  he  was  in  one 
of  his  desponding  moods.  "  It  is  sad," 
he  said,  "  that  one-half  of  the  world 
does  not  believe  in  God,  and  the  other 
half  does  not  believe  in  me."  He  was 
simply  bubbling  with  short,  sharp, 
pithy  maxims  and  epigrams.  When  he 
heard  that  Aubrey  Beardsley — who 
hated  Wilde  and  wreaked  his  vengeance 
on  him  in  his  voluptuous  illustrations 
to  Salome — was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  Catholic,  he  remarked,  "  I 
never  guessed  when  I  invented 
Beardsley  that  there  was  an  atom  of 
aught    but    pagan    feeling    in    him." 

It  is  certain  that  the  so-called 
illustrations  which  Beardsley  designed 
for  Salome  added  to  the  general  sense 
of  aversion  which  the  public  held 
towards  the  play. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Wilde  loved 
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sonorous  words  that  he  reached  the 
heart  of  a  cultured  audience  so  quickly. 
Mr.  Sherard  has  told  us  how  on  one 
occasion  he  noticed  that  the  poet 
"mouthed"  the  word  "VermiUon"  in 
a  manner  which  evinced  the  sheer  joy 
it  gave  him  to  utter  it. 

Wilde  had  the  sadness  of  all  the  great 
humorists.  That  is  the  reason  why  his 
laughter  and  his  tears  were  in  such 
juxtaposition.  I  was  told  by  one  of 
Wilde's  devoted  friends,  a  noted  hterary 
man,  that  his  conversation  was  like  his 
character,  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
morbidness.  If  you  turn  to  his  books 
you  find  exactly  the  same  thing,  a 
mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  the  sub- 
lime. I  give  a  few  specimens  of  both 
the  one  style  and  the  other  ;  they  will 
help  the  reader  to  understand  the 
varied  poems  of  the  man.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  grotesque.  It  is  taken 
from  Wilde's  description  of  a  hanged 
<;riminal  in  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol  l 

It  is  sweet  to  dance  to  violins 

When  love  and  life  are  fair ; 

To  dance  to  flutes,  to  dance  to  lutes 

Is  delicate  and  rare ; 

But  it  is  not  sweet  with  nimble  feet 

To  dance  upon  the  air. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  same 
spirit.  Turning  to  a  friend  once,  he 
abruptly  informed  him  that  he  disliked 
the  mould  of  his  lips.  They  were  too 
straight,  he  said.  He  begged  of  his 
iriend  to  learn  to  lie,  for  by  his  straight 
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lips  he  perceived  he  could  not  lie.  He 
wished  him  to  learn  to  he  so  that  his  hps 
would  assume  a  curved  and  beautiful 
shape  hke  the  "  lips  of  an  antique 
mask."  In  this  instance,  as  in  many- 
others,  there  was  Uttle  sincerity  in  the 
request  to  his  friend  ;  he  was  speaking 
for  the  mere  delight  of  using  extrava- 
gant language.  Such  abject  devotion 
to  Pegasus  is  both  grotesque  and 
pathetic.  That  it  bordered  on  insanity- 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  the  sublime. 
He  is  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
pleasure  and  consolation  that  a  lonely 
life  lived  out  of  doors  will  hold  for  him 
when  he  is  released  from  prison.  This 
is  the  fine  way  in  which  he  brought  out 
his  idea  : — 

"  All  trials  are  trials  for  one's  life, 
just  as  all  sentences  are  sentences  of 
death  ;  and  three  times  have  I  been 
tried.  The  first  time  I  left  the  box  to  be 
arrested,  the  second  time  to  be  led  back 
to  the  house  of  detention,  the  third 
time  to  pass  into  a  prison  for  two  years. 
Society,  as  we  have  constituted  it,  will 
have  no  place  for  me,  has  none  to  offer  ; 
but  Nature,  whose  sweet  rains  fall  on 
unjust  and  just  alike,  will  have  clefts  in 
the  rocks  where  I  may  hide,  and  secret 
valleys  in  whose  silence  I  may  weep 
undisturbed.  She  will  hang  the  night 
with  stars  so  that  I  may  walk  abroad  in 
the  darkness  without  stumbling,  and 
send  the  wind  over  my  foot-prints  so- 
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that  none  may  track  me  to  my  hurt ; 
she  will  cleanse  me  in  great  waters,  and 
with    bitter   herbs   make    me   whole." 
That  is  very  fine  ;    but  although  the 
poet  who  wrote  it  was  gifted  with  such 
subtle  intellect,  he  had  not  the  power  of 
mind  to  follow  where  his  better  judg- 
ment would  have  guided  him.  The  cruel 
irony  of  it  all  !    The  lonely  man  in  his 
cell    dreaming    of    valleys    of    silence 
where  he  might  weep  undisturbed,  and 
clefts  in  the  rocks  where  he  might  hide  ! 
Of  course,  the  inevitable  happened. 
When  he  found  himself  free  once  more, 
the  lurid  lights  of  Paris  enticed  him 
from  the  peaceful  byways  of  nature. 
Prom  this  time  onward  we  find  him  a 
wreck  in  mind  and  body  ;    sick,   dis- 
heartened,  erratic,   uncertain,   yet,   on 
occasion,    brilUant.      He  tramped  the 
streets  of  Paris,   feared  and  shunned. 
He  allowed  petty  and  selfish  habits  to 
become  strong  and  dictatorial.    In  the 
€nd  they  mastered  his  brain  and  soul, 
and  precipitated  him  to  the  depths.   He 
died  from  meningitis  accelerated  by  the 
<iuantity   of   cognac   that   he  imbibed 
during  the  last  years  of  his  hfe.    At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  Hving  in  the 
dingy  back  of  a  poor  inn  in  Paris.    It  is 
hard  to  reahse  that  his  brilUant  career, 
his  love  of  luxurious  Hving,   his  con- 
summate  wit   should,    in   the  end,  be 
obscured  by  the  gloom  and  squalor  of 
such  a  desolate  death-chamber.    How- 
ever, his  devil-may-care  humour  served 
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him  up  to  the  last,  for  tradition  has  it 
that  a  short  time  before  he  ^ed, 
he  airily  remarked,  apropos  of  his; 
finances :  "It  appears  that  I  am  dying 
beyond  my  means." 

Literature,  art  and  music  are  three  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  cheering  things 
in  the  world,  but  any  man  who  concen- 
trates upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  as  Wilde  did,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
mad-house.  The  only  man  who  is  safe 
and  sane  is  the  Natural  man,  leading  a 
natural  life,  working  with  head,  hand 
and  heart ;  laughing,  loving,  playing, 
striving  and  hoping.  Any  other  Ufe 
separates  him  from  the  bounties  of 
nature.  Nature  needs  him  in  her 
scheme  and  will  keep  him  on  earth  just 
as   long   as   he   is   of   service   to   her^ 
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